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for so many centuries, from the middle ages till now, has pro-
duced jetona and tokens for Europe, and, as it seems, for Asia.

There are several types in circulation, but I do not suppose
it is necessary to send any more, as the matter is of numismatic
interest only in its general relations, and not for the collection
of types, unless for those specially interested in jetona.

The Germans import these tokens, and they are sold to the
hardware dealers in the bazaar. These chiefly sell them to
some of the bakers, and the bakers supply their benevolent
customers.

The profession of a beggar here hardly assumes the dignity
that it does in some southern countries of Europe, and Spanish
countries, nor is its inferiority compensated by its lucrativeness.
I am speaking of the Greeks. I have only seen one mounted
beggar in this city, and he was only on an ass, and attended by
a boy. Mussulman fakirs, of course, may be seen on horseback,

As the Greek beggar contributes prayers in return for paras,
of course so far he is a holy and reverend man ; but perhaps
on that account he is the worse paid, as the Greeks are rather
inclined to pay veneration than money, even to the priesthood.
It is to be observed that the gipsies here prefer telling fortunes
to begging, which is another proof that the profession of
begging is not lucrative.

The beggar, man or woman, is socially required to wear a
costume of rags and patches while on duty, but what benefit
accrues to the almsgivers from this is not apparent.

An evidence that it does not pay well is, that it is chiefly
resorted to as a subsidiary pursuit, and it is very probable that
many of the beggars of Smyrna are obliged to follow indus-
trious callings in order to obtain a livelihood. There are very
few regular beggars in the Greek quarters; the Greeks who
are regular beggars resorting to the Turkish quarters, confident
in the charity of the Turks.

The established day for begging, or, more properly speaking,
for the collection of alms and the exchange of prayers, is Satur-
day. The beggar, in appropriate costume, then calls on his
clients, and if not at once admitted, has the right, by custom,
if not by law, of knocking at the door or window till the inmates
yield to his monotonous disturbance. He then receives a coin.

The value of the coin being considered half a para, and
there being forty paras or eighty of these coins in a piastre^
the amount received by a beggar was until lately about the
fifteeath part of a farthing, and with a farthing weekly fifteen
beggars might be relieved, and with a penny fifty or sixty
beggars. That any one ever spent an amount so extravagant
In charity and the relief of his fellowmen is very much to be